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might make war on anyone, and they retained a foolish taste
for ancient projects of invasion.    The Orleans princes, with
their martial airs, were even worse.    Besides, they were
inseparable from the flavour of stale chicane, of Guizot, of
the Spanish Marriages.    So Palmerston, on purely British
grounds, was faintly Bonapartist.    His Paris ambassador
was not;   quite to  the  contrary,   Lord Normanby was
genteelly Orleanist.    But Russell knew the Foreign Office
view; since Palmerston had written that " if the Reds were
to triumph or Joinville to succeed, we should have to sleep
with one eye open."    So when he heard that the President
was past the post, Lord Palmerston was pleased and said so.
The troops were on the move in Paris before the sun
(it was the sun, amongst other things, of Austerlitz) rose on
December 2.   A new constitution was proclaimed by break-
fast time; the party-leaders were arrested in their bedrooms;
and by twelve o'clock they had the news in London over the
"wonderful Electric Telegraph."    On the next day the
French ambassador called at the Foreign Office to ask Lord
Palmerston's opinion, and reported gleefully to Paris that he
approved.   That night at Carlton Gardens they heard a
queer story of packing up at Claremont;   and Palmerston
passed on the tale to his ambassador in Paris, with the blunt
conclusion that the Prince-President " was quite right . . .
to knock them down first/'  adding a sharp reproof of
Normanby's Orleanist connections, and a highly irreverent
description of the violated constitution as " the day-before-
yesterday tomfoolery, which the scatter-brained heads of
Marrast and Tocqueville invented for the torment and per-
plexity of the French nation."    There was a Cabinet next
day;   and they decided, in accordance with a note from
Osborne, that strict neutrality should be maintained in
Paris.   Then Palmerston, with a wary eye on Claremont,
wrote to Normanby again, complaining of his Orleanist
tone;   and when that dignitary called at the Ministry of
Foreign Affairs with a majestic intimation of his complete
neutrality, he was shocked to learn that Palmerston had
already approved the new regime.   Bewildered and extremely